cause we de®m' it of Importonge to the 
Saints, Only re buteelsewhere, 
that they ye possessed of accu- 
rate i relative to any, and 


alt coficerning the location and 


| (ro 
ers of their wn 


Prac ‘a Targe meeting and several of the 
fissourians were baptized: Our meet- 


fact farger than they were in Kirtland. 
when I was there. 
Teas to bless; confirm and, baptize ev- 
ry Sabath. 


‘was sold at auction, and although en- 
tirely a prairie, it brought, on a years 
credit, from 34 to $10,20 -an acre, 
‘making our first school fund #5070!! 
Land can not be had round town 
ow much less than $10 per acre. 
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imiprovemes our brethren are 

give a. flattering rip- 
f the but we' ing 

te our reader are 

| e“gedgraphy of the 

| or from, the 


therefore | 
entire, exgept a clause 


nature and ourteadere ‘that it may be so.’ Of late we receive 
but little. news from you: and we 
7, 1857. much of th is 
ORD, As ete 
ch lished at Far West, Caldwell 
| Missours, @ur brethren. wi 


est; | 
+ 
, and 
they 
da 
ua, ‘cellag ‘for this great ed- 
by 80 proad was nearly 
the fourth, we 


» held in the open prairie, or, in 


We have more or 


Miis ‘same day our school section 


fumbers increase daily, and, 
season bas deen 


cold and backward, no one lias lacked 4 ae 
or went hungry. Provisio 


to he sutyy 

as our accounts say they are’a 
mob in Davis county;: us, 
the Mormons to leave that coua 
the first of August, and go into 


till Satan knows the bigness of his lot 
are stores, If the brethren 
and help enter the land and 
the Co. and build the Lord’s 


‘shall soon have one of “the most, 
‘cious spets-on the Globe. * 


have taken frome Milner’s Church hie 


secure his appebation. - 


his apostles, and after preaching @ 


have risen, but not a8 


Public notice has been 


-Qur enemies will not 


well. 


ins some, we have a= 


, Our town 
d buildings,, wit 


t one hun 


dre 


ou with 


wise, .and will 


|have* chance 


tory, will show, the propensity of man 
in to deviate, from that course whith 


aie God of heaveh has pointed oat for. 
his sérvants to pursue, if they would 


— 


t 


ty Father has reveated* his willto: 
children of men so repeatedly, that 
one, “who.has attentivély’ read- 
divine communications. can plead 
norance of his will, or of the goap 
which he has caused to be promt 
for the salvation of mankind. 

loved the world, that he gave his 
begotten Son, that the world throu 
him might be saved. Our Savior m 
tis appearance inthe flesh, orday 


4 
” 
| 
‘ 


instructing them in the principles. of 
his religion three years, suffer-. 
ed crucifixion, an ascended to heaven 


His 2 postles. zealously propagated th 
religion they notw 


the sufferings 


NGER AN AD * E. ; 
| 
| 
‘give the J 
of a private 
for. ty 
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out to them. by Maéicr 
fore he was, taken “from. them, 
wTheir lives were but a continued w 
yr and what the apostie of the Gen- 
_, tiles said near the close of his eirihly 
aareer, might with littl or no 
‘tion be said by ail tie othe s. lam 
now, about to be offered and the time of} 
departure is at hand. [ have 
fobeht a good fight, [ have finished my 


course, I have kept the faith.—But 


what we particularly notice in the his-|p 


tory of which the following is an ex- 
Traci, is that even in the first century. 
-while those eminent men were yet liv- 
dng who reccived their instructions 
_thegreat head of the church, 
dmmunion with the unseen world | 

through the meditm of that» Spirit 

which promised them, to lead 
© them into truth, the great proneness in 
“mankind to apostatize, or substitute 


_@rdinances which the God of heaven 
never accepted. . The great apostle of 


FCM oe the Gentiles when he camesxto Miletus 


which St. Paul had so stieneously sup- 


and affected to be abstracted 


doctrine of the incarnition «and atone- 


before he went to Rome called the el- 
‘dere of the«church: of F, _phesas and 
them as foliows. *Takesheed 

. therefore, to yourselves and to all the 
flock, . over the which the Holy. Ghost 
hath made you oversecrs to Teed the 
chureh of God which he hath purchas: 
ed with his .cwn bleod. For t ‘know’ 
this, that after my departing shall 
* wolves énter in amon yoft, 
not sparing the flock.- Also of your} 
‘ownselves shall men arise speakin 
perverse things to draw away disciples 
after them.” The history of 
church subsequent to that peried fully 
-verifiessthat predictinn, We there ore 
“recommend the candid perusal of this 
extract, and hope our readers may 
gost by the instruction contained in it. 


Such were the perversions of the 


ment of the Son of God. Nor did the 
doctrine of justification by faith only, 


escape a simular trentment.— 

n all ages this doctrine has been cith- 
er fiercely oppose4, or buscly abused. 
The epistic to the Galations describes 
the former treatment: ‘The ecnist'e of 
Jude the latter. The memoirs of these 
heretics, short and imperfect as thev 
are, inform us of some, who professed 
an extraordinary degree of sanctity. 


something for religion, or some of its | 


fram the flesh, and to live in excessive 
ubstemiousness. We. find also that 
the:e were others, who, .@s 
port their Christian libetty, “lived. in 
sin’ with and indulged 
themselves in all the. giatifications ¢ of 
sen-uility. ‘Nothing short of @ spirit 
ual illumination und diveetion cau in- 
died s@cuje the improvement of the 
grace of the gospel td the real interests 
of holiness. At this gy there, are 
who think th 


"yenuncia- 
tion’of allour own yorks in point 
dependence must be . thé destructi 
practical religion; and they: are thence 
led fo seek. salvation **by thé works 
the law:” while rs, admit 
words the grace of” Jésus Christ, a 
courage themselve in * gctual sin. oA 
truly humbled frame, a ~ peraieed clear. i in- 
sight into “the beauty 

through the,effectual influence =m the 
divine Spirit, will teach men tol.ve a 
sanctified life by the faith fesus.— 
The Gentile hex Gaostié 
heresy, and ‘the ish by that.of , 


ion, were conside corey corrupted 
ward the close of 


latter indéed of these heresiomhad = 

gradually peaking: prog 

tinfe. We 

vot the “first cll 

nic observafices,-and 


.weed of too quick a gro 


lv on the® grace of 


salvation. But Pelf-cigh 
tians, we may apprehend, were not im- 


mediately* advanced to the full. size of | 
But When they -proteeded-to, | 
reject St. Paul’s writings wé- may. faire 


heresy™ 


ly conclude, that they Iully 


the article of justification. 


Wy 


tion was made; and the Ebionites,a 
distinct body of men, deserved 
name of heritics. 

St. Paul indeed, who, with an ea- 
gle’s eye, had explored the grewing 
evil, was now no more in the world.— 
But the Heap of the Church prolonged 


treme age ofa hundred: and his au- 
thority checked the progress of hereti- 
cal pravity. He resided much at Eph- 
esus, where Paul had declared, that 
grevious wolves ‘would make their ap- 
pearance. Jerome says, that he wrote 
his goxpel, at the desire of the bishops 
of Ceriuthus and Ebion. 


such as hong 


the lite of his favorite Joha to the ex- — 
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_passover, a feast of the Jews,”—and 
‘that sabbath day was an high day,” 
seem to indicate, that the Jewish polity 

was now no more, it not being natural 

to give such explications of customs, 
except to those who had no oportunity 
of ocular inspection. [ cannot but 
think, that Dr. Lardner, whois no 
friend to the vital doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, has betrayed, in his attempts 
to shew that St. Juhn in his gospel did 
not intend to oppose any particular 
heresies, his own predilection for So- 

“Citianism. truth, there are vari- 
ous internal proofs which corroborate 
the testimony of Jerome. The very 
beginning of his gospel is an authori- 
tive declaration of the proper Deity of 
Jesus Christ: The attentive reader 

- cannot but reccollect various discours- 
es to the same purport: The confession 
of Thomas, after his resurrection, 
stands single in St. John’s gospel: 
The particular pains, which he takes, 
to assure us of the real death of his 
master, and of the issuing of real blood 
and water from his wouniled side, are 
delivered with an air of one, zealous 
t» obviate the error of the Docete: 

‘Nor can J understand his laying so 

rhata stress on Jesus Christ’s coming 
in the flesh in any other manner. 
While this apostle lived, the heretics 
were much discountenanced. And it 
is certain that Gnostics and Ebionites 
were always looked on as _ perfectly 
distinct from the Christian church.— 
There needs no more evidence to prove 
this, than their arrangemeut by I[re- 
nus and Ensebius under heretical par- 
ties. Doubtless they called themselves 
Christians; and so did all heretics, for 

-@byious reasons: and, for reasons 
equally obvious, all, who are tender of 
‘the fundamentals of Christ’s religion, 
ahould not own their right to the appel- 
lation. Before we dismiss them I 
-would remark, | 

1. That it does not appear by any 
evidence which I can find, that these 

“men were persecuted for their religion. 
Retaining the Christian name2; and yet 

lorifying mn’s righteousness, wis- 

m and strength, “they spake of the 
world, and the world heard them.””,— 
The apostle John in saying this, had 
his eye, I believe, on the [ocete pir- 
ticularly. In our own times nersons of 
a similar stamp would willingly ingra- 
tiate themselves with real Christians; 


yet at the same time avoid the 


cross of Christ, and whatever would ex- 
posc them to the enmity of the world. 
We have the testimony of Justin Mate. 
tvr, that Simon was honored in the Pa- 
gan world, even to idolatry. What . 
stress is laid on this circumstancein — 
the New Testament, as an evidence of 
the characters of men in religious con- 
cerns, is well known. 
2. If it be made an objection against 
evangelical principles, that numbers, 
who profess them, have run into a va- 
riety of abuses, perversions and con- 
lentions, we have seen enough, even 
in the first century, of the same kind 
of evils to convince us, that such ob- 
jections militate not against divine 
troth, but might have been made with 
equal fo.ce the apostolic age. - 
3. A singular change in one res 
has taken place in the Christian world. 
The two heretical parties above descri- 
bed, were not much unlike the Arians 
and Socinians at this day. The former 
have, radically, the same ideas as the 
Docete, though it would-be unjust to 
accuse them of the Antinomian abom- 
inations which defiled the followers-of 
Sirnon: The latter are the 
terpar: of the Ebionites. The Trimita- 
rians were then the body of the 
Church; and so much superior was 
their influence and numbers, that the 
other two were treated as hefitics. At 
present the two parties, who agree in 
lessening the dignity of Christ, though 
in an unequal manner, are carrying oD 
a vigorous controversy aginst one an- 
other, while the Trinitarians. are-de- 
s ised by both as unworthy the notice 
of men of reason and letters. Serieys 
and humble minds will, however, in- 
sist on the necessity of our pees 
ing that certain fundamedtal principles 
are necessary to constitute tke real 
gospel. The divinity of Christ,—his 
atonement,—justification by faith,—re- 
gencration—these they will have ob- 
served to be the principles of the prim- 
itive Church: and w.thin this inclosure, 
the whole of that piety which produced — 
such gloricus effects has been confin- 
ed: and it is worthy the attention of 
learned men to consider whether the 
same remark may not be made in all 
a 


8. 
erv. Thus have we seen a more as 
tonished revolution in the human mind 
and in humana manners, than ever took . 
piace in any age, effected without any 


uman power, a a 
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against the united opposition of| 
Y powers then in tho world: and 
this. too not i in countries rude or unciv- 
izéd, but in the most humanized, the 
and the most polished 
Globe,—within the Roman 
ire,—no part of which’ was ex- 
empted from a sensible share in its ef- 
Sega empire, within the first 
at least, seems to have been 
‘the | ropet limit of Christian conquests. 
Tf n infidel or sceptic can produce 
sy thing like this effected by Mahom- 
Wists, or by any other religion of 
wir he may then with 
. plaus ility compare those reli 
with Cliristianity: But, as 
“stands unrivajied in its manner 
, the minds of men,—the 
| iment | or its divinity from its prop- 
fation in the world, will remain in- 
ital surely, every dispassionate 
erver must confess, that the change 
| from BAD fo coop. No man will 
ire to Say, that the religious and 
principles of Jews and Gentiles, 
Sanat conversion to Christianity, 


ibe, MAD ferocity of the Gentile world 
| “allowed to have been not less 
| - tian they are described in the first 
ehiip ter to the Romans: and the wri- 
dléiye 6f Hortice and Juvenal will prove, 
mat the picture is not exaggerated.— 
extreme witkednes of the Jews is 
| Lire hically delineated by their own 

“and is neither denied nor 
anyone. What but the in- 
God, and an effusion of his 
first of the kind 
sifice the coming of Christ, and the 
and standard for regulating 
views of all succeeding ones, —can 
. | for such a change? From 
Se “of the Apostles and their 
| have drawn the greater 
Of the narative; but the little that, 


are thousands 
tithed from the practice of ev 

ery wickedness to the practice of every 
very suddenly, or at 
in'& hort space of time, reformed 
hiderstanding, fn inclination, in af- 
> fection; knowing, loving, and confi- 
ite in God; froma state of mere 
hness converted into the purest 


only to please 


idolatries, abomina- | 


beet” added from other sources 


ing ‘really, what pre- 
tended to,—the ominion of reason 
over passion; unfeignedly subject to 
their maker; rejvici in his favor a- 
midst the severest sufferings; and se- 
renely waiting for their dismission in- 
to a land of blissfal immortality. —That 
all this Must be of God is demonstra- 
tive:—but the important inference, 
which teaches the divine authority of 
Christ, and the wickedness and danger 
of dispising, or even neglecting him, is 


not always attended to by those 1 be re 


are most concerned in it. 

But the Christian Church was ik 
yet in possession of any external digni- 
ty or “political importance. No. one 
NATION as yet was Christian, though 
thousands of individuals were so;— 
but those chiefly of the midling 
and lower ranks. The modern: im- 


‘provements of civil society have taught 


men. however, that these are the 
strength of a nation; and that whatev- 
er is praise-worthy ts far more com- 
monly difiused among them, than a- 
mong the noble and great, In the 
present age itshould be no disparage- 
ment to the character of the first Chris- 
tians, that the Church was chiefly 


composed of | persons too low in life, te . 


be of any weight in . the despotic sys- 
tems of government which then pre- 
vailed. We have seen one person of 
uncomon genius and endowments, and 
two belonging to the Imperial family, 
but scaree any more, eithepof rank or 
learning, connected with Christianity. 
We ought not then to be. surprised, 
that Christians are so little noticed by 
Tacitus and Josephus: These rele 
rians are only intent on sublunar 
and general politics: they give no 
tention even to the eternal welfare of 
individuals.—Nor is this itself a slig 
exemplification of the genius ‘of that 
religion, which is destined to form'men 
for the next life, and not for this 
In doctrines the primitive Christians, 
agreed: They all. worshiped the one 
living and true God, who made hini- 
self known to them in three’ persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: — 
of these they were. taught | to worship 
by the very office of baptism perform- 
ed in the name of the Father,. the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost:—And, the. hole: 
economy of SO ) constantly* 
ded their obligations, to 
Father wo chose them to: 
Sevior died. for them; 
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the. Comforter. who supported and 
sanctified.them; and was so closely 
connected with their experience and 
practice, that they were hree. ip 
incited to worship the Divine 
One. They all. concurred in feelidte 
conviction of sin, of helplessuess, of a 
state.of perdition: in relying on the 
atoning blood, perfect righteousness, 
and; prevalent intercession of Jesus, as 
their only ay of heaven. Regener- 
ation by the Holy Ghost was their com- 
ip privilege, and without his con- 
stant influence they owned themseives 
obnoxious only to sin and vanity.— 
Their community of goods, and their 
love-feasts, 
length, probably because found imprac- 
_ticable,—demonstrated their superla- 
tive charity and heavenly-rmindedness. 
Yet a gloomy cloud hung over the con- 
clusion of the first century. 

.The first impressions made by the 
effusion of the Spirit are generally the 
strongest and the most decisively dis- 
tinct from the spirit of the world. But} 
human depravity, everborne for a time, | | 
rises.a {resh, . i in the next 
generation. ence the disorders of 
schism and ‘heresy. Their tendency 
isto destroy the pure work of God.— 
The first. Christians, with the purest 
charity. to the persons of heretics, 
gave theirerrors no quarter; but dis- 
countenanted them by every reasona- 
ble method. 

The hargsics on the contrary, en- 
deavored. unite themselves with 
Christians. “it the same methods be at 
this day continued;—if the heretic en- 
deayor to promote his false religion by 
pretended. charity, and the Christian| ¥@ 
stand aloof from him, without dreading 
the chargeof bigotry, each act in char- 
acter,.as their predecessors did. The 
heretics by weakening men’s attach- 
maent.to Christ, and the schismatics by 

promoting a worldly and uncharitable 
spirit, each did considerable mischief; 
but it was the less, because Christiane 
carefully kept themselves distinct from/| 
retical, and thus set limits to the 


been of unspeakable detri- 

to the Christian religion, to con- 

ceiye-that all who profess it, are believ- 

ers Of j it,.properly speaking. _Where- 

are Christians in NAME | 
289 by attending. to the nature of 


Not a. fow glory i in| 


though discontinued at 


spirit, And there are still more who 
go not so far in opposition to. godli 

Yet by making baht ot the w 

of grace on the rt, the 

plainly void of Christianity, _ "a 
seen the first Christians indivi 
convefted: and, as human nature ne 
the same change still, the. p ar ar 
instances of conversion dese 
Acts, are models for usat this 

tional conversions were then 

nor has the term any proper meee 
But when whole countries are su 

ed to become Christians merely becar 
they are so termed; when. conversion 
of heart is kept 6ut of 
no spiritual fruits are exp 
pear in practice;—when . uC 

grow fashionable, ite ¢ 

are blended; the ares of the | 

stands, and its power is denied. But 
let us not anticipate:—These 
appeared not in t 


‘Trg perpetual that pre 
vails in the system of the universe, ad. 
in the conduct of Providenesy:i# 
ed to the nature, and condadive'te the 
happiness of man. The # : 
of day and night, alternate'labor 
repose, the variations of the i 
seasons lend to each other, as it se 
turns, its peculiar beauty and fitness - 
We are kept still looking forward, we- 
are ever hovering on the wing of ex- 
pectation rising from attainment to'at- 


tainment, pressing on to some future — 


mark, pursuing some yet unpossessed - 
prize. supported by the. 
prospect of receiving the ev 

cheerfully fulfills the work:of . 
the day. The: husbandman, without. 
regret, perceives the glory of summer . 
passing away, because he lifts up his. 
eyes and ‘‘beholds the fields white un- 
to the harvest;” and he submits ee 
ly to the painful toil of autumn,;2s-eom 
templation of the rest and eomfort' hb. 
shall enjoy, when thése same fields. 
shall be white with snow: 
ger that gives a ‘relish to food at 
pain that recommends 
ue of nbundance is known only'by 


|who have suffered want, and wé: ~ 


littlé sensible what we owe to Gedy 
the blessing of health, til it is ‘ie 


rupted by sickness, 


heir pare 


The very plagues which’ mortality te 
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aé Necessary to draw off the gross hu- 
mots of the moral world, as storm and 
tempest are to disturb the immorral 
stagnation, and to chasc away tne poi- 
genous vapours of the natural. Weak 
shortsighted man is assuredly unqual- 
ified: to deride concerning the ways and 
‘works of infinite wisdom; but weak, la- 
Bering, wretched man, may surely re- 
pose unlimited confidence in infinite 


3 am the dreadful time when there 
was no king in Israel, the whole head 
was so sick, the whole heart so fuint, 
the whole mass so corrupted, that an 
ocean of blood must be drained off, be- 
fore:it can be restored to suundness a- 
gain. Not only one rotten limb, but 
the whole’ body ‘is in danger of perish- 
ing, and nothing but a painful opera- 
tion can save it. The skillful, firm, 
but ‘gentle hand of Providence takes uy 
the instrument, cuts out the disease. 
and-then tenderly binds up the bleed- 
ing wounds. Relieved from the dis- 
tress of beholding brother lifting up the 
spear agajnst brother, from hearing 
the shouts of the victor, and the groans 
of the.dying, we retire to contemplate 
and to partake of the noiseless scenes 
of domestic life; to observe the whole- 
some sorrows and guiltless joys of 
galmnese and obscurity; to join in the 
triumphs of sensibility, and to solace 
in the soft effusions of nature; to 
“smile with the simplc, and feed with 
poor.” | 
vo The calm, untumultuous, unglaring 
ecenes of private life, afford less abun- 
dant matter for the pen of the histori- 


‘an, than intrigues of state, senatorial 


contention, or the tremendous opera- 
tions of the tented field, but these sup- 
ply the moralist and the teacher of re- 

igion with more pleasing, more am- 
ple, and more generally interesting 
ppics of useful information, and salu- 

Mary instruction. What princes are, 


-echieve, is rather an object of curiosi- 
ty than of utility. They never can be- 
‘come examples to the bulk of mankind. 
dt is-when they have descended from 


Aheir public cminence, when they have. 


getired to their private and domestic 
tation, when the otentatc is lost in 
aan, that they beexne objects worthy of 
Bttention, patterns for imitation, or bea- 
eens set up foradmonition and caution. 
‘ge the same féason the meck, the 


te 


> 


 gwhat statesmen meditate, what heroes 


4 
will 


exercise of female exceHence, occupy 
a smaller space in the annals of hu- 
man nature than the noisy, bustling 
forensic pursuits and employments of 
the other sex. But when feminine 
worth is gently drawn out of the ob- 
scurity which it loves, and advantage- 
ously placed in the light which it nat- 
urally shuns, O how amiable, how ir- 
resistible, how attractive it is! A wise 
and good woman shines, by not seek- 
ing to shine; is most eloquent when 
she is silent, and ob ains all her bat 
by yielding, by submission, by pa- 


THE 


SUMMARY OF THE NEWS OF ‘ 

Accounts froin foreign prints an- 
nounce the death of Wm. IV the King © 
of England: and give particulars of 
the splendid funeral arrangements.— 
Arrangements are making for the new 
Government under the reigning Queen, 

Another strugle will ensue at the 
election for the ascendancy in power: 
indeed so important is considered the 
election that on its event depends, the 
particular cast of the Government for 


a series of years tacome. 
Spain still remains io a state of in-. 
testine warfare. The armies of Don 
Carlos are mostly successful, ‘and it 
would be no matter of surprise if he 
should get seated upon the throne, al- 
though there is no probability he would 
long remain in quiet possession of it. 
The Goverrinent of Buenosayres 
has declared war against Peru, for the 
alleged crime of promoting anarchy in 
the argentine confederation by con- 
senting to and aiding the military ex- 
pedition, which armed in. the ‘territory 
of Bolivia, have invaded thé Republic: 
All the Republics of South Ameria, 


except the Banda Oriental and the old 


Republic of Columbia, are mingled’in 

Our relations with foreign powers, 
remain unchanged ¥ 


since our’ last, ‘we 


believe they are all of a friendly fa- 


ture. Mexico has manifested some Tit- 
tle uneasiness in consequence of the 
art some of our citizens have taken 
in behalf of Texas, which Mexico con- 
siders in the light of revolted’ subjects. 
We ‘believe humanly speaking, we 


have nothing to fear from Mexito, but 


we hope and trust our Goverament 
be as reat and as 
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or Russia, Texas appears con- 
fident. she. shall maintain her Inde 
pendence, and is prepared and prepar 
ing to resist any and every aggression 
of her rights. 

Our domestic concerns do not essen- 
tially differ from what they were one 
month since. trouble and distress are 
the topics of conversation among: pul- 
iticians, merchants, mechanics and 
money, banks and bank- 
ruptcies are reiterated by some, while 
others centend there is no distress uth- 
er than that caused by overtrading. 

‘Our travels and observations war- 


| 


rent us in saying that crops are very 


od almost universally through our 
own country. The public prints for 
the most part go to establish the same 
fact. 

Crimes misdemeanors and 
ties, coatiaue to occupy a space in all 
public jours. 

Transgression is prevalent, sin a. 
bounds, time rolls on, with its accus- 
tomed velocity, the world is in commo- 
tion, and every circumstance, with ev- 
ery evidence to our senses, show that 


the adversay of all righteousness is 


not yet bound. 


. FROM ELDERS ABROAD. 

‘Sees the. publication of our last we 
have received very few communica- 
tions from the travelling elders. 

Brother Joseph Rose writes us un- 
der date of July 27th from Huntersville, 
Tippacanoe Co, la. where he has been 
laboring sometime. He writes us that 
he has baptszed 13 in that place. or its 
vici Brothers R. complains of 
‘some it health, and says that he has 
more calls for; preaching than he can 
fill, and expresses an earnest wish that 
some good withful elder from this place 
sewhiere, would come to his assist- 


ance. 

Elders have alone, 
and preached the gospel among friends 
and foes, acd have labored under any 
jan infirmity, know, at least, how to 
thize with brother Rose. 

e earnestly wish the Lord would 
Biko some elder with courage and 
confidence to goand assist him. It 
woiild be a relief to him, and we trnst, 
would subserve the cause of ‘truth and 


__..We_bave also recently received 
: from a member of our 


nication 


° 
: 


‘one cause to limit the circulation of the 


wishing an clder to call in that tows 
and preach, giving the opinion 
ly that good might be done 1a thar 
plice; adding that no one of 
ders had ever preeched there. 
Eller Geo. A. Smith and Me Ro 
Cowdery have «written us from West 
Carrol Co. Obio. expressive | of their’ 
faith and perseverance jn the cause. 
They express their gratitude for the 
kindness shown them in many instans | 
ees, as well as the abuse they have fee 
ceived in others. May the ord assist 
our young brethren by his 
tinually. 


2 


Messenger and Advocate. 
W. A. COWDERY, Editer.. 
KIRTLAND, OHIO, JULY, 1837. 
itis a weil kuown and established 
fact, that in the latter part of the year 
1833 a bank, er monied institution, 
was established inthis place denomi~ 
nated the ‘*Kitland Safety Society 
Bank.” Plates were engraved in Phil- 
adelphia, paper struck, and the bank 
commenced discounting in the early | 
part of the present year. It was con=- 
sidt red a kind of joint stock associa- 
tion, and that the private property of 
the stockholders was holden in propor- 
tion to the amount of their subscription, 
for the redemption of the paper issued 
by the dank. No charter was obtai2éd 
for the institution, which operated as 


bills, destroy public confidense in them, 
and stimulate the holders of them to 
return them again to the bank and. cake 
mand the specie for them. . Other 
banks which had been at the ex 
of procuring charters, refused the’ itt 
of this bank in payment of apy. debts 
due their respective institutions. ‘This 
stand taken by other banks operated. 
as might be reasonably supposed, to 
destroy the currency of these bills with 
men of business who had deal, ‘with 
|she banks already chartered and estatr 
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_MESGENGER AND ADVOCATE. 


ary 2th, 1834 no bills issued by i an 

by law, neither can the bank, banker 

bankers colléet any note bond or 

_ Bill taken for the payment of bills of 

sich Unincorporated or unchartered 

‘bank. We will here insert the clause 

__for-the benefit of our readers who have 
Bet ready access to the Statute, 

can found on on the 460th page Ohio Statute; 

Be po an no action shall be brought upon any 


notes or bills, hereafter issued by any bank, 
uker or bankers, and “intended for circula- 


“or m any _note, bill bond or dther 
made payable to any such, 
Dank, ‘or bankers, unless suc bank 
banket-6r bankers, shall be incorporated and 
| wathorized by the lawe of this State, to issue 
_.. mich-bills ahd notes: but that all such notes 
bonds and other securities, shall be 
taken in all courts as absolutely 
these unpropitious circum- 
stances the managers of the bank be- 
ganits..operation. There wasa fair 
amount-of specie in the vault to com- 
business, and friends enough 
who were ready to take the bills, carry 
them ‘ata distance, and’ make ex- 
changes for paper of other banks ar 
specie, and return them to this place. 
But the ‘unpopularity of our religion, 
together with the institution being an 
ubchartered one, tended to render the 
circulation, as we before remarked, 
limited. . At that time and a few weeks. 
afterward, ‘specie was promtly paid for 
_ the redemption of the bills when they 
Were presented at the bank. It may} 
here be proper to remark, that nearly 
allthe specie had been drawn out of 
and most of the bills of 
paying. banks to fill.the. vault, 


ease the paper of this bank. When 


bre money. 9 was scarce. Bot 


Of the State of Ohio passed Jant- | 


The great scarcity of. 
ted upon community to make.every 
one anxious to have the new bills in 
circulation. There were two-classes of 
people and botheppeared equelly:anx- 
ious, but they were actuated by 
matricaliy opposite motives. ‘The one — 
part were anxious to pay their debts, 
supply themselves. with food,.and build 
up the place: the other being enemies, 
had our ruin in view, and were willing 
to receive the bills, come. and. demand 
the specie on them, and when-the: notes 
become due that were given for billsat 
the bank, avail themselves of that 
clause of the statute which we have 
quoted to avoid .payment, still the offi- — 

cers of the bank continued: to redeem, 
their paper when presented. Previous-— 
ly to the commencement of diseount- 
ing by the bank, darge: debts had» been 
contracted for merchandize in’ New 
York and other cities, and large con- 
tracts entered into for real estatein. this 
town, and adjoining-towns, some of 
them had fallen due and must be met 
or incur forfeitures of targe: sums.— 
These causes, we are bound to believe, 
operated to induce the officers: of :the 
bank to let out dJarger.sums thamtheir 
better judgements dictated, ‘whieh‘al- 


}most invariably fell into, or pa 


‘through the hands of those: awho sought 
our ruin. Our.cenemies. foresaw,and 
foresee . without the 
institution, ps. plainly. ‘Be 

saw the hand that wrote his. doce 
the wall of Ins palace. 
might be ‘éxpected, were at this ne 


d make a safe basis for the redemp- | rather rising in the estimation of: ‘ane 


prejudiced. men*abroad, having ‘assur 


we say this, we mean, in this vicinity. |ances when they received 'theni that 
We ‘ean also remark, that. the banks|they were. -and shoald: nade 
ly had been limiting their issues | good to. the holders. . Hundreds ; 
months and ‘the general ory were enemies, either.came: orsenttheir 
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_ turnedtheir bills with curses, and some 
with entreaties for their redemption 
according to the character, temper and 
disposition of the holders. Some con- 
tended that the bank was down and re- 
fused.to take its paper, others conten. 
ded that it was yet good or would soon 
be made good, and continued to use it 
and buy land and all kinds of proper- 
ty with it. Holders of the bills from 
abroad'came and porchased property 
of people; in this place and paid in bills 
of our own'bank, while others residing 
here were ‘actively engaged in recom- 
mending the paper, and purchasing 
property abroad. Speculators ard oth- 
ers continued to‘trade in the bills with- 
out! any ‘fixed: marketable value, some- 
times ‘at:one-rate of discount-and some- 
times-at another, till there was no rea- 
réasonable hope that it would ever be 
all:returned to:the bank. 
“Aboatethis time the two first ‘officers 
_of the-bank:resigned, sold out their 
terest.and withdrew from thé institu- 
tion: All banks throughout the coun- 
try; one-after another suspended specie 
payment. ‘Some of them were as illy 
able to:continue when ‘they stopped as 
was ours, ‘but they had civarters, were 
popular and> waited till it was:popular 
to suspend payment, and _ then they 


Hareor to re- 
deem their paper. - unnecessary 
‘that: confidence has failed in‘all 


_.. paper money, though we would not be 


Bnderstoed to ‘say:that'it ‘has'failed-e-| 

“with all. Gold ‘and ‘silver has 
in-value: in a direct ratio with the | 
Gepreciation-of paper.: Many of the| 
maonied -institutions are thought to’be| 
that can: not be obtained; will never be | 


eal capitel, bus 


best interests of the: honest and indus- 
trious part of community. - ‘hey 
expanded their flooded 
the country with their paper, while: the 
public was impresséd with the “belief 
that it was good, and convertible into 
the precious — metals at the will of. the 
holders. Confidence in them is tow ; 
impaired just in proportion to the:@im - 
rent price of Gold and silver above van 
nominal value.of paper... 

The marketable value of all tates 
of trade is unsetled and fiuctuating:in 
consequence of the deranged *state:of 
the currency: credit is destroyed,: con- 
fidence impaired, and every -hutian 
appearance of a worse state of things 
instead of better, until a new syetem¥of ~ 
trade or a 


place. 
Such must be the effect 


all monopolies sooner or Jater, they 
give privileges to some, withbeld them 
from others, make the rich righerajad 
the poor poorer. We care not ) 
the Government of a. country may be, 
whether it be a monarchy or represen 
tative democracy: give one. .class of 
citizens init facilties for making:mon- 
ey faster than others and on a fictitious 
capital, and-it is but indirectly giving 
them power to oppréss the otheritiass, 
Here we will remark, that: all past 
{goes to, assure us that privileg- 
ed. orders and’ institutions, with the 
checks and balances that we 
will say have ever been imposed on 
them by the wisest legislatutes;sheine®. 
always found means to em ‘ 
creators the real: Aibety 
‘and vital:privileges nad interésteok the 
citizens, 
Priviiege i is but. a legal. right, 10 OF 
‘class of citizens to make money fas or cae 
and in a way that others, may pottake, 
It in fact gives many of them. mo en 
compound interest pat 
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MESSENGER AND. ADVOCATE. 


capa) at the expence of the non priv- 
ileged Class of citizens. The two grand 
_ objetts are wealth and power. Money 
we’ all know is pover, and he who pos- 
s¢sses most of it, has the most men in 
his power. If we give all our privi- 
_ to one man, we virtually give 
him our money and our liberties, and 
make him a monarch, absolutc and 
despotic, and ourselves abject slaves 
or fawning sycophants. If we grant 
privileges and monopolies to a few, 
they always continue to undermine the 
fundamental principles of freedom, and 
_ sooner or later, convert, the purest and 
most’ liberal form of Government, into 
_ the. rankest aristocracy. These we 
coneeive, are matters of history, mat- 
-_ters-of fact that cannot be controverted. 
Well may it be said, if we thus barter 
away our liberties, we are unworthy 
ofthem. The syren song of liberty 
independece, is but an empty 
and he who does not allow him- 
selftu think, to ‘speak, to reason and 

act only as his wealthy Jandlord shall 
dictate, has virtually resigned the dig- 

_ Bity Of an independant citizen and is as 

much a slave, as if the manacles were 
upon his hands. His boasted liberty 
is & deception, and his independance a 
phantom. We will here remark, (al- 
though a from 


dar ‘object we 

commenced this article, ) at awhenev- 

éf @ people have unlimited confidence 
{na civil or eclesiastical. ruler or rulers, 


¥ 


‘bagin to think they can do no wrong, 
they ineérease their tyrany, and op- 
(préssion, establish a principle that 
man, poor frail lump of mortality like 
themselves, is infallible. Who coes 
mot see a principle of popery and reli- 
be. fous tyrany involved in such and or- 
det things? Who is worthy the 


ofa Freeinati, who thus 


_ We are but men like themselves, and| 


land: immunities of'an 
zen? He who barters liberty for 
exchanges. the authorities of man for 
that which is but glittering dust ora 
shining toy without them. He who 
vainly supposes man infallible, may as. 
well admit him. independant: and not 
accountable to the God. that made him, 
for one is as consistent as the other, . 
and if we would go thus far we can 
hardly conceive that we would violate 
any Commund in the decalngue to wor- 


ship such an one: for most. assuredly, 
there is nothing in the heavens above 


or earth beneath like unto him, of 
which we have any account. But to 
return from our digression. — 
Intelligence of the people the 
guarantee against encroachments upo") 
their liberties, whether those encroach- 
ments are from the civil or eclesiasti- — 
cal power. All chartered companies € 
privileged orders, or monopolies are — 
more or less dangerous to. liberty, and 
distructive free Government. In- 
telligence then, that such is the fact is 
necessury, that the people may. appre- 
ciute their rights and guard them with 
that vigilence that prudence, dictates 
lo prevent any infraction of them. The 
great objectof all privileged classes.is 
money and power, and the universal 
undeviating course of all who possess 
both, is to add to Heth.at the expense 
of the liberties. and bestvinterests . of 
their fellow citizens... 
From a review: of. what we. 
writteh we remark. . 
Ist Relative tothe. paper, orting—) 
to be bank bills issued in this place, we 
say there is much of it in circulation, © 
been bought up here.and else vhere, ~ 
sometimes.at one rate of discountand | 
sometimes at another, and carriedtoa 
distance: we. have frequent. rumors 
from different places respectieg its cur- 
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other places it is Hot. 
-Weate-aware that the currency of any 
paper circulating as money, depends 
on one simple fact, to make it so.— 
The public mind nust be impressed with 
‘the belief that it can be converted into 
the precious metals, to the same amount 
that is stamped on the bill or bills; so 
long as the current of public opinion 
goes to establish that point, just so long 
and ‘so far, any paper will be current 
and no farther. If there are but five 
dollars in the vault of the bank that is- 
sued the paper, while the public mind 
is satisfied that itis perfectly solvent 
and good, the currency would be no 
better were the same vault the deposi- 
tory of half'a million. What then is 
our duty under existing circumstances? 
Shall we all unite as one man, say it 
is ‘good and make it so by taking it on| 
—apar with gold and silver? We will 
answer no, for the simple reason that 
we are few in number, compared with 
the world of mankind by whom we are 
surrounded and with whom we must 
necessarily have intercourse, though 
we may give and receive it, still it must 
be-confined in its circulation and par 
value currency, to the limits of our 
society, and that society small, de- 
pendent, comparitively speaking, and| 
subjected daily to:the| 


imperious 
total: faildre in in “prosecuting the neces- 
gary avocations of life or procuring the 
means:of subsistence. Shall we 
‘then take it at its marked price for our 
property? We answer no. Our ene- 
_ ‘ies: farout number us, and as we 
_ Rave before hinted, we are measurably 
‘@ependant‘on them, and if they receive 
‘@hy of ‘our paper they receive it ata 
discount, dnd return it upon us again 
‘as'soon as may be, and if we received 
‘ftat'par ‘we give them, voluntarily and | 
our jost teat 


Of a dead-loss, or. 


value from other current paper, pore 
and silver. ‘Phus we see it is abtinde, 
antly evident to the most obtuse iatek 
lect, that all the wealth, and industry 
of this people, would soon be wasted 
and exausted in building up our enemies 
and we , be left in a state of compte: 
mendicity. 

Our brethen ought so far to infeiie. 
themselves on this subject and the aib= 
ject of the currency generally as not 
to become the willing dupes of their 
enemies. It is,a duty they -oweto 
theinselvcs, and their families. ta.pro. 
vide for, and sustain them, and it is di- 
rectly in accordance with the lawaef 
God and man, to do so by industry and — 
good economy, and good economy: 
consist in a fair reciprocity in-trade-—= — 
The principles of trade and commerce 
have long since been eettled inuhe  @ 
main, and will be pursued, and thé. zeal a 
for our religion, or our bankshould = 3 
not be suffered to eat us up and destioy 
us; and we believe, the God 
ship, the God who made us, and our - 
little ones, no sch 

2 Respecting the mangement-of our” 
banking institution, much. has beep. 
said, and various opinions and pen 
uses offercd by friends and foes, We . 
are not bankers, bank stock, bolder 
or financiers. We believe that banking — 
or financiering is. as much a regular 
science, trade or business, as.those of 
law, physic or divinity, and that.¢ man 
may be an eminent civilian, and know 
nothing of consequence of the, prince 
ples of medicine. .He may bea cele- 
brated divine, and be. no mechanig.ne - 
financier, and be as liable. to-faihim the 
management of a bank as he would.ig 4 
constructing a balloon or -the 
ism of a watch if he. ever seem 
either. 

_ We are not in que 


to censure any man, we wish, 40+ 
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nb: sthoir hand: We. Aistiews in that 
rity. that suffereth long and: is 
‘5 kind? and we further add, ‘‘which 
 thinketh no evil.” Permit us also fur- 
ther to rennrk, that it is no more con- 
@isient with our feelings and our wish- 
68; thas our duty, to say who under the 
thet¥exisiiay cumstances would have 
-done-any better. Other men under far 
thore propitious circumstances, pos- 
sessing knowledge, skill: and experi- 
enée,-and backed by the strong arm of 
the law, have failed’, Thousands and 
tens of thousands have failed, and it is 
_ @asy to see, when the deed is done, the 
die*¢ast’ and the time gone by, where 
there were errors, but we are not now 
tojudge any man. They may have 
been errors of the head and not of the 
heart? we should impugn no one’s mo- 
tives, ‘but as far as truth and reason can 
go, exercise that ‘that thinketh 


to currency 


we have few remarks to make. We 
‘gitlaiow that the paper circulation, is 
fluctuating and-precarious,— 
“We Believe that, from present appear- 
années it willbe more so, aad that our 


as prudent men, should not 
exbhange. 


estate or any other 
for it, other than according to 


oe dist’ currency, in ‘market, and then 


only 80 far asis to be laidout and ex-| 


sponded ‘for -immediate use and present 
benefit’ “Although bank bills, nominal- 


ly finy pass for the price stamped up- 
them, still’it is notorious fact, that 
» ing have in reality fallenin value, and 


fiat Brokers’ ‘and bankers will pay a 


preriidr on gold and silver above its 
marked or estimated value, while the 
‘Pest DF paper is below it We have 


these remarks because we have 
cotisidered all monied institutions at the | 


and precarious. 


to’ manopolies generally 


spirit of Improvement, in 
in the facilities of procuring, means of 
subsistence for a greater number.of in- 
habitants, and are identified with the 
best interests of the people. But ; to 
those monopolies or companies.; with 
exclusive privileges of making moi 

and oppressing the people, and that too, 
with a fictitious foundation, we are op- 
posed as they are generally conducted, 
toto celo. They arm one class of 
people with the legal power of oppres- 
sing the other. They are in fact, arm- 


jed with power, as we have heretofore 


said, to make the rich, ticher, and the 
poor poorer: and we will further add, 
with all the checks and balances tha 

have ever been imposed on them, it is 
contrary to experience and past histo- 
ry to say, the power has not been OX- 
exercised, transcended and. abused, the 
poor, been oppressed and made poorer, 


| the line of distinction between, rich and 


poor, become more and .more visible, 
the poor sinking into a state of depend- 
ence and vassalage,_ while i in direct 
ratio, the rich were rising into a prowd 
haughty, bloated aristecracy.- 
5 We had’ intended 
a distinct section of this article, the ef- 
fects of monopolies on trade, and com- 
merce, but our circumscribed limits;and- 
we have already auticipated:in 
the preceeding section: must. suffice.—_ 
We therefore re ne to-our. breth-_ 
ren to be good and peaceful: citizens. 
that Government which’ protects 


privileges with a vigilant. éye.:. We 
ask you, we entreat syou, to:continue, 
in a sound, righteous ‘and conistitution- 
al masner, ‘to exercise the:right of bold, 

Respecting what, we; | 
tive to the independence of this:enaey 


and guard all their present rightsyadd 
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we "80 is “and 
without. no government can be 
good, nor: can rulers or rule:! be hap- 

py: ~The faithful pages of history are 
full on’ these points and they are now 
held up as beaccns and way marks to 
light-us through the ened scene 
surrounds us. 

Tt would be folly ‘in the extreme to 
suppose that that cause which once exist- 
etband produced certain effects, will not 
produce the same effects now, under 
similar circlimstances; so in like man- 
ner will men abuse power when cloth- 
ed with it, and we shvuuld as soon look 
forthe whole order of nature fo be re- 
versed, as for the effect to be other- 
wise. Al! our. reading, all our expe- 
rience, yea and almost fifty years, 
Close © observation as we were capable | 

maki: 1g, t are all vain and worse than 
vain,-If we.jare not now prepared to 
saywe know these things to be true. 

‘We ‘therefore, in conclusion, say 

to our brethren, ‘Tet: your time be all 
judiciously employed. Set a parta 
suitable ‘portion for the service of God, 
acts of devotion ‘and the study of ‘his 
word, a portion for the study of the 
science of our own governwent and 
/ the’ Gurrént ‘news of the day, that we 
may be ‘able ‘understandingly to exer- 
cise our rights as, free citizens, and a 


et'of men are worthy of 
itty ‘unite: they 80 appreciate it as 
to perpetuate it. Neither 
are. we worthy, nor can we enjoy the 

peaceable fruits of righteousness, un- 
We are exercised thereby. ~ 


e, goodness sever- 

God; on them. that fell severity; but 

ifthou éontinue in his 

id, ise thou shalt be‘cut off: — 

| abide not still: in unbe- 

il be: grafted in: ig able to 
in again.” —Romane 1}: 22,23. 

plain to become matter of | 

Wri- 


ontex 


| but to go rather to the lost sheep of the 


period, (viz:) Jew and Gentile, 
The Jews, in contradistinction froin: 
the Gentiles, were in their own estima-- 
tion, at least the favorites of heavens. 
To them the King of heaven had te 
vealed himself, and unto them he | 
sent prophets and wise men’ rising up: 
early, and sending them, aud hehe 
allthe Savior himself, made his ap 
pearance among them, and plainly 
says. that he was sent to the Neat: 
sheep of the house of Israel;” and, 
when he sent out his disciples they 
were expressly directed not to f°. into 
any ‘cities or villages of the Samari-_ 
tans, no not so much as to eat bréad, 


house of Israel.” Unto them was the 
law given, and with them were in 
covenants made. No people, fo 
tion can claim any written revel 
from God, with any authority cei 
ed with that which was received. by the: | 
Jews or their ancestors. The vior ; 
as we before remarked came to them, 
“he came to his own and his own 
ceived him not.” The apostlevate 
being endowed with power ‘fron mon. 
high, went forth and preached and rea er 
soned with his brethren the Jews, out — 
ofthe scriptures, showing them 
Jesus was the*very Christ, the ‘trae 
Messiah, and they had suffered all man# 
ner of evil and persecution falsely, for _ oe 
‘the name of Christ. One among them: 
ubserved, ‘seeing ye judge yourselv 
unworthy of eternal life lo we tira 
the Gentiles.” Notwithstanding2 
apostles nad turned to the Gente 
and the Gentiles believed their téstimo~ 
‘ny and many of them ‘embraced’ thé 
gospel, yet from reading the a 
of which our text forms a part, ‘we 76 Be 


they (the Jews,) would be pers bs 
their error and embrace t ae 
They were broken off by Yeason Of 
their unbelief and the Gentiles: were "= 
rafted in, in consequence of tein oe 
mi ef, but were admonished not to be. 
Thigh minded but fear, and weré ‘plain uy 
told that the Jews or literal 
ants of Israel, if they abode not, still — 
unbelief, should be: grafted i in again” 
Here we learn, notwithstanding,- 
law, covenants and @il the ition 
were given to that ‘which 
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-ghildren of God by faith in Christ le- 
For as many of you as have 


r nor free, 


AND ADVOCATE. _ 


Bee the'propricty of the expression. — 

7 the goodness and severity of 
God, on them that fell (or disbelieved ) 
severity, but on thee, (the Ge 
goodness if thou continue in his good: 

ness otherwise thou also shalt be cut 
off... Itis' also evident that the time 
will come, when they shall believe, 
| h they are now cut off, ‘ but God 
“able to graft them in again. Paul 
Yeasons upon the subject in the follow 
ing manner. If the casting of them a- 
way be the reconciling of the world, 
what shall the receiving of them be but 
life from the dead? Has he cast them 
away that they should finally be lost? 
or have they stumbled that they should 
fall? God forbid: We sce that in ad- 
dressing his Ruman brethren, he has 
made the’ matter plain. [ would not, 
brethren, that ye should be ignorant of 
this, mystery, lest ye ‘should be wise in 
your own conceits; that blindness in 
part has hapened to Israel until the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles he come in. AnJ 
goail Israel shall be saved: as it is 
writ‘en, There. shall come out of Sion 
e Deliverer, and shail turn away up- 
godliness from Jacob: For this is my 
- covenant unto them, when | shall take 
away their sins. - 
ose parts of the ‘apostles’ predic- 
tions that have not yet been fulfilled re- 
main :o be fulfilled, and will no doubt 
‘be actomplished as literally as any 
sgfopecy penned by the sac red writer. 
t we again remark that the law, the 
yenants and promises, were to. Israel, 
d the Gentiles as such, had no claim 
“Hoy promise that had been made.— 
r.feaders may ask what promise, 
hope or encouragement have we, who. 
do not claim our descent through the 
Joins ‘@f Abraham. We answe,, First 
: God has said that he has made 
__ @£ one blood all nations of men to dwell 
On ihe the face of the. earth. Second. 
because he has. said that he is no re- 
| ape of persons but he that feareth 
nd worketh righteousness is ac- 
 gepted with, him. Third, because he 
also said, shewing the claim the Gen- 
could haye: ‘For ye are all the 


been na Th into Christ, have put on 
There is neither Jew nor} 


is. male nor. female:. for 


scott and heirs according to 


Here then we rest our claim and our 
hope.. On these assertions tind these 
promises we depend, although they 
were not made to us or to-our forefath- 
ers according to the-flesh, for we caa- 
not trace our pedigree back throu 
the loins of Abraham; yet we do r 
on the word of God, having the 
mony of thut, and his Spirit, and hav- 
ing, as we trust. obeyed his commands, 
by being baptized into Christ we put on 
Christ, become entitled tovall the privi- 
leges Abrahams’ seed and, in. 
het's according to promise. 

We will now examine the chaimeof 
Israel aside from any complianos with 
the requisitions of the Paut 
asks the question; **What advantage 
hath the Jews? or what profit is there 
in circumcision? Much every way, 
chiefly because unto them were com-— 
mitted the oracles of God.” them 
were committed the. law, the revelations 
were given unto them: Their ances- 
tors were eye witnesses of the miracles. 
that were w.ought in the earlier ages 
of the world. ‘The prophets were of 
their own brethren, raised «up among 
them, and among them. the -Savior 
made his’ appearance: still. they. were 
not ready to receive him or his gospel. : 
Were they then benefitted by their su- 
perior advantage: certainly not, uniess 
they vielded obedience to the requira- 
ments of heaven. Here says the 
tle they are not all Israel, which are of 


Asracl, nor are they all heire according 
‘to promise. Only such then-as are 


faith, are blessed with faithfal- ar 

We here ‘remaik, that nothing but 
strict justice vver ehagacterizes ‘the 
dealings ef (rod with the fami- 
with the utmost propriety: 


vants might say he was no | 
persons, and that fe. only “that 
him and worked righteousness: would 
be accepted with him.” 
Aga.n in revewing the subject). we 
remaik, that all the signs, 
miracles that were wrought. the 
children of Israel and: im presence of 
the Jewish nation, did not produco that 
convichon, that lusting. 
their minds, that was necessary to 
duce a belief, a universal. 
they were of divine authority: Ase 
nation we know the 


any.soch 
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do:this or that miracle and we wilt be- 
lieve:.. but sve are’ sure if they could 
be. gratifi 
ready to and ob: ‘y than they 
new are. They, would be as ready as 
were the Pharisees, to axcribe the pow- 
er of doing what they could not do, to 
Beelzebub, 6r to ahy other power but 
that of: Giod. No man’s. declarati 
on that subject can be taken as proo 
that he would obey the goxpel were he 
_to-see a miracle, sinces thousands Have 
wrought ancieitly among learned 
Graeksand Romans, and yet| 
comparative v speaking, who saw 

them gmbracéd truth or ascri- 


power to God. Can we then 
s-that if men were to witness 
thin; 
amy more ready to. believe ..t 


were Gaciontty? certainly. 
propriety of 
conduct'w 
7 — a miracle to: gratify his ene- 
Sutely he knew it would not. 
make:thém believe, or induce them to 
become: his friends. When any thing 
was dene'which they were obliged to 
. .gelenowledge’ was miraculous, they ei- 
#herascribed:the power to the Devil or 
to the’ of 


hen 


Savior’s 


Again, ob reviewing our subjoct 
xn ihe’ great Hess and mercy of 
pointing out to niankind the 
ay Of vation, nd¥only to 


they ur- 
ome tiem t.ie commands of the 
p Jehovah and the absolute 
“necessity of a compliance. with them, 
“ty ito secure their own salvation. But} 
‘he so loved the world that he gave 
his only bend tien Son, that the world 
that he. is no 
of persdns bit-even his covenitnt or 
chosen. people were rejected when they 
‘him, Mesorvants and his 


ed,” they. would be no more¥ed net be high 


now they would be} 


hen he refused to-give a sign 


lof monarchy, determined to t 


fndeth not away. were cautione 
minded ‘but. to 
they.were admonished that they stood — 
ouly by faith: That if they 
t zed into Christ and Chit, 
they should walkin that 
sould be entitled to the fit.of' the 
promises to Abrahams’ 
When we review the dealings, 
God with both Jew and Centileswe Gam. ag 
put exclaim with the authoref 
‘Behold the ness and: severity: 
God}‘on them that fell. geverity, bagon 
thee goodness, if t ntinu@in bis 
goodness, otherwise t also sheit-be 
cut off. 


ANCIENT HISTOR 
GREECE CONTINUED. 


About eighty years after theta y 
of Troy began the war of the Herat 
dae. Herecules the‘son of Aniphitr 
en, sovereign of Mycenac was 
ed fromhis native country with-alt 
family, while the crown wis pa 
by ausurper. His ctgroed 
period of a centary, ret to Pelopaie 
nesus, and subduing all their ene 
ook ssion of the States of ly 
nae, Argés ind Lacedamon. 

A of civil war 
she: suceceded, and Greece was'rent 
in factions ‘and divided among a "ollie ee 
ofpetty tyrants, who 

ressive cruel 

goverament of fora 

at length beeomi 


feet of a popular constitution. - 
the. son of was ele 


-on. 
the Athenian Republic, about. 


yuears before the advent of our 
About this tme the Greeks tegen 
jenionize. 


The tyranny and 
iwhich many of them home 
‘forced them to leave their native fand é& 
‘seek a refege elsewhere. Twelve ci- 
ties were formed in the Lesser Asiny, of 
which Smyrna was the most considet= _ 


able. terop of Armenian exiles 
‘built Ephesus, n, C 


and other ‘towns. giving to.thei# new 
settlements, the: name of’: their’ native 
eountry,. lonias “The 


aad 


we: that the: Gentites| 
were ceived oaly on condition of their 
od his: requirements, be- 

Heirs. with. and joint 
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mo were#sent to alate «with 
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